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stunned by the news. In the presence of death disputes were
hushed, and the universal feeling was that for a while party strife
should be suspended.
So, with nothing settled save the budget, the reign closed.
Personal memories of Edward VII have transferred to it some-
thing of the king's own character and atmosphere. Men think
of the decade as one of calm and contentment, of pomp and
luxury, of assured wealth and unchallenged order. Court splen-
dours apart, it was none of those things. It was an era of growth
and strain, of idealism and reaction, of swelling changes and of
seething unrest. At home, politics had never been so bitter; and
abroad, the clouds were massing for Armageddon.
One Imperial matter may here be briefly recorded. The
agitated parliament of 1909 found time to pass the Indian Councils
Act of that year, introduced by Lord Morley in the upper house.
Hitherto the legislative councils in India, both at the centre
and in the provinces, had been purely nominated bodies. The
new act made them for the first time partially elective; and it
enlarged their scope, while still withholding from them any
binding power over the executive governments. It also enlarged
the executive councils, into which a few Indians were intro-
duced. These cautious steps forward were taken through the
hearty co-operation of the liberal secretary of state with a
notable conservative viceroy, the fourth earl of Minto. Though
their sponsor declined to admit it, they were in fact a first
approach to the idea of a self-governing India.